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For “ The Friend.” 
The Valley of the Amazon. 

The vast regions drained by the Amazon and 
its tributaries, have probably no parallel on the 
surface of the globe, in respect to fertility and 
the capacity to afford sustenance to the human 
race; and yet so little has man done towards 
availing himself of the riches of Nature’s store- 
house in this part of the world, that nearly the 
whole of this immense area may be called a wilder- 
ness. Considerable interest has latterly been 
awakened in the United States respecting the 
future occupation and development of the country 
in question, and the keen and covetous eyes of 
slavery have already, in anticipation, appropriated 
this paradise of the new world to its own dark 
domain. In the year 1851, Lieut. William L. 
Herndon, was directed by the U. 8. Navy depart- 
ment, to obtain information, and, as far as prac- 
ticable, make an exploration of the country, in- 
cluding the entire basin or water-shed drained by 
the great river and its branches. The arduous 
duty assigned him was executed with much cou- 
rage and ability, and his report embodies a large 
amount of valuable information. Embarking on 
the Huallaga river, in Peru, he descended it for 
hundreds of miles, to its termination in the Ama- 
zon, down which he proceeded to the Ucayali. 
This river he ascended until insuperable obstacles 
interposed ; then returning to the Amazon, he 
followed the mighty stream to its outlet in the 
Atlantic ocean. With the slender means and 
limited time at Herndon’s command, nothing like 
4 general exploration could be attempted, but a 
year diligently employed enabled him to acquire 
much knowledge in reference to the character and 
Tesources of the region. 
report, in which he gives a general summary, and 
condensed view of the whole subject, we have 
thought might interest our readers. After stat- 
ing that Brazil and the Spanish American repub- 
lies own in the valley of the Amazon more than 
two millions of square miles of land, intersected 
Mm every direction by many thousand miles of 
What may be called canal navigation, he continues : 
“Asa general rule, large ships may sail thou- 
sands of miles to the foot of the falls of the gigan- 
le rivers of this country; and in Brazil particu- 
larly, a few hundred miles of artificial canal would 
open to the steamboat, and render available thou- 
‘ands of miles more. This land is of unrivalled 
fertility; on account of its geographical situation, 
and topographical and geological formation, it pro- 


uees nearly everything essential to the comfort| granary of Europe, affords no parallel, because,|of the same tormentin 
tnd well-being of man. On the top and eastern|similar in some other respects, this country has| which drove the najls? 


Some extracts from his | 
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\of silver, iron, coal, copper and quicksilver, wait- 
\ing but the application of science and the hand of 
| industry for their development. The successful 
|working of the quicksilver mines of Huancavilica 
| would add several millions of silver to the annual 
| product of Cerro Pasco alone. Many of the streams 
ithat dash from the summits of the Cordilleras 
wash gold from the mountain side, and deposit it 
in the hollows and gulches as they pass. Barley, 
|quinia, and potatoes, best grown in a cold, with 
|wheat, rye, maize, clover and tobacco, products of 
a temperate region, deck the mountain side, and 
beautify the valley ; while immense herds of sheep, 
|Ilamas, alpacas and vicungas, feed upon those 
|elevated plains, and yield wool of the finest and 
| longest staple. 

“ Decending towards the plain, and only for a 

few miles, the eye of the traveller from the tem- 
perate zone is held with wonder and delight by 
|the beautiful and strange productions of the tor- 
‘rid. He sees for the first time the symmetrical 
‘coffee-bush, rich with its dark green leaves, its 
pure white blossoms, and its gay red fruit. The 
|prolific plantain, with its great waving fan-like 
|leaf, and immense pendant branches of golden-| 
looking fruit, enchains his attention. The sugar-| 
cane waves in rank luxuriance before him, and if, 
|he be familiar with Southern plantations, his heart 
swells with emotion as the gay yellow blossom 
jand white boll of the cotton, sets before his mind’s 
eye the familiar scenes of home. Fruits, too, of 
the finest quality and most luscious flavour, grow 
here ; oranges, lemons, bananas, pine-apples, 
melons, chirimoyas, granadillas, and many others, 
which, unpleasant to the taste at first, become 
with use exceedingly grateful to the accustomed 
palate. The Indian gets here his indispensable 
cocoa, and the forests at certain seasons are redo- 
lent with the perfume of the vanilla. It is sad| 
to recollect, that in this beautiful country (1 have 
before me the valley of the Chancamayo) men 
should have offered me title deeds in gratuity to 
as much of this rich land as 1 wanted. Many of 
the inhabitants of Tarma hold grants of land in 
‘the Chancamayo country from the government, 
but are so distrustful of its ability to protect them 
in their labours, from the encroachments of the 
savages, that they do not cultivate them. 

“The climate of this country is pleasant and 
healthy, it is entirely free from the annoyance of 
sand-flies and mosquitoes, which infest the lower 
part of the tributaries, and nearly the whole course 
of the Amazon. There is too much. rain to be 
jagreeable from August to March; but nothing 
could be more pleasant than the weather when | 
was there in June. 

“The country everywhere in Peru, at the east- 
lern foot of the Andes, is such as I have described 
above. Further down, we find the soil, the pecu- 
liar condition, the productions of a country which 
jis occasionally overflowed, and then subjected, | 
|with still occasional showers, to the influence of 
ja tropicalsun. From these causes we see a fecun- 
\dity of soil and a rapidity of vegetation that is 
|marvellous, and to which even Egypt, the ancient 


} 
| 


| slope of the Andes lie hid unimaginable quantities 


the advantage of Egypt in that there is here no 
drought. Here trees, evidently young, shoot up 
to such a height that no fowling piece will reach 
the game seated on their topmost branches, and 
with such rapidity, that the roots have not strength 
or sufficient bold upon the soil to support their 
weight, and they are continually falling, borne 
down by the slightest breeze, or by the mass of 
parasites aud ereepers that envelop them from 
root to top. This is the country of rice, of sarsa- 
parilla, of India rubber, balsam copaiba, gum 
copal, animal and vegetable wax, cocoa, Brazilian 
nutmeg, Tonka beans, ginger, black pepper, arrow- 
root, tapioca, annatto, indigo, sapucaia, and Brazil 
nuts ; dyes of the gayest colours, drugs of rare 
virtue, variegated cabinet woods of the finest grain, 
and susceptible of the highest polish. The forests 
are filled with game, and the rivers stocked with 
turtle and fish. Here dwell the anta or wild cow, 
the peixi-boi or fish-ox, the sloth, the ant-eater, 
the beautiful black tiger, the mysterious electric 
eel, the boa constrictor, the anaconda, the deadly 
coral snake, the voracious alligator, monkeys in 
endless variety, birds of the most brilliant plum- 
age, and insects of the strangest forms and gayest 
colours.” 
(To be conciuded.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 


REFLECTIONS. 

“The general lapse of mankind has scattered 
them away from the fold of unity, into such a 
thick and wild wilderness of disparity and confu- 
sion, that even those who are sensible of it, and 
intent on a remedy, are continually taking offence 
at the contrary direction in which they see each 
other moving. Whereas, if each of these well- 
meaning travellers would but keep his eye to his 
own proper foot-path, and go quietly forward, 
they would all gradually approximate the point of 
unity. 

“Que objection to controversy is, that those 
who are most forward to engage in it, discover 
such a propensity to usurp the seat of judgment, 
and pronounce sentence upon each other’s notions 
and opinions; as though a traveller could not miss 
his way without an intention to go wrong. It is 
evident that men are more apt to be earnest in dis- 
pute on uncertain, than on certain grounds, for the 
same reason that we are more uneasy with a doubt- 
ful than a clear title to our estates. 

“ Perturbation of mind would be oftener pro- 
ductive of benefit to us than it is, if, instead of 
looking outwardly for the cause, we sought it 
nowhere, but at the bottom of our own hearts. 

“The blessing denied to impatience, may be 
granted to resignation, and the delay we are so 


|apt to murmur at, be the means of chastening our 


desire, and deepening our submission to the Divine 
will, so as finally to make the boon we aspire after, 
more safe, more acceptable, and more permanently 
enriching. 

‘Love and hatred are the fo powers, which 
are contending for the ascendency in us, and one 
or the other will finally prevail. What avails the 
idea of Christ’s dying on the cross for our sins, if 
|we are, nevertheless, the willing and wilful slaves 
g spirit of malevolence 
If He who suffered to 
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save us had been in the smallest degree actuated between the two being very important. In raw/|cessary dressing with steel implements, to remove gold. 
by a vindictive spirit, it is difficult to conceive! glazes the materials are merely ground together ; |any trifling projections of the glaze occasioned by of th 
how He could have wrung out the dregs of the cup] but in a fritted glaze they are first, or at least the the use of the small spurs and stilts. The sepa- ever) 
of trembling for our sakes, or, in the hour of ex-| major portion of them, calcined and vitrified in a irate pieces are now sounded, and, the defective dull 
tremity, have pleaded, as he did, for the forgive-| furnace previous to grinding, by which means they | ones being rejected, are ready for sale. Dute 
ness of his crucifiers.”’ are much more effectually combined together, and} In the above description of the potter’s opera- oxide 
eee yield a much more durable as well asa thinner | tions, so far as it goes, we have had reference to | with 
From the Leisure Hour. | and consequently handsomer coating to the wares. earthenware articles alone; but the reader will for tl 
A Visit to the Staffordshire Potteries. Further, glazes differing in composition are re-|naturally be expecting some observations on the vehic 
(Continued from page 74.) quired for different species of goods; thus wares |subject of porcelain or china wares, for which a becor 
We left the printed wares in the muffle, evapo-| printed blue require a glaze which will furnish few words, however, will suffice. Theoretically the b 
rating the oil from their colouring matter under} oxygen to bring the cobalt to the state of peroxide; there is a considerable difference in the materials | used 
the action of heat. After remaining there ten or| while green, on the other hand, must be dipped in which compose the substance of china, from those to ch 
twelve hours this is thoroughly accomplished, |a glaze as free from oxygen as possible, and rather used for earthenware; in practice, however, the lie fle 
when they are withdrawn, and being first allowed | carbonaceous, in order to bring the chrome to a| chief difference seems to consist in the addition of prepa 
to cool, are ready for the glazing process. While | state of peroxide. a large per-centage of calcined and ground bones | _ the a 
they are cooling we may as well walk into aneigh-| The glaze, whatever it may be, being ground to |to the earthenware material, in some manufac. | place 
bouring chamber, and glance fur a moment at the the greatest degree of fineness, is diluted with tories amounting to as much as nearly, if not quite, | the v 
operations of the biscuit-painters. Here we find) water in the same way as the clay slip, and appa- | half of the entire substance. The bones are used assun 
a row of women and girls seated at long benches, | rently to the same consistency. The biscuit ware, | thus largely for the sake of the phosphoric acid howe 
and engaged in painting upon wares of a compara-|cither plain for white ware, or printed or painted | they contain, the effect of which is to render the retain 
tively cheap description, for domestic use, simple! in the manner above described, is next carried to |aluminous and silicious earths with which they | nishe 
floral and botanical designs in various colours; tke | the glazing-room, where we find the dipper and are combined translucent. The glaze for china | On ¢ 
figures they paint are not too much like nature, | his assistants supplied with the fluid glaze in large |should be harder than that used for earthenware, assail 
aud we question whether their prototypes are to|tubs. The dipper, a pale, sallow, and rather |but its application and the mode of firing differ in be ma 
be found in any horticultural collection; but they jaundiced-looking individual, is immersing the | nothing from the modes above described. Though In exe 
answer the purposes of the market, and, being several pieces of ware, one at a time, in the white |it is undoubtedly true that the finest and most [  Siastic 
executed with remarkable rapidity, can be sold at milky-looking fluid; as he withdraws each piece | beautiful wares produced in the potteries are made | dozen 
a small price. The women lay on the colours with | from the flood he gives it a knowing professional | of china, it by no means follows that all china blood. 
a camel-hair brush, using gum-water as a vehicle; | jerk, which has the effect of throwing off the su-|wares are necessarily superior to earthenware of gethe 
but they are limited in the choice of colours, con-| perfluous moisture and settling what remains | good quality. Some of the first-class potters pro- of cos 
fining themselves to the use of such only as will | equally upon the entire surface. In a very few | duce a species of earthenware which is as much mente 
stand the heat of the glazing-oven. No firing in minutes the thirsty biscuit absorbs the whole of|superior to the rough, ill-shaped china wares of pears 
the muffle is required for wares thus coloured un-|the moisture, and appears covered all over with a/|the cheap makers as good silver is to base coin. alter 
der glaze. \thin layer of the finely pulverized ingredients It is with the productions of the potter as it is signm 
In connection with this simple mode of paint-| compounding the glaze, and which, when vitrified | with those of the artist; if people will have Ra- the sh 
ing the biscuit, we may as well notice another still|in the fire, becomes incorporated with the sub-|phaels and Corregios at seven and sixpence a 
more rapid method of colouring wares in this state, | stance of the goods, and at the same time as trans-| piece, they can be manufactured at a correspond- 
and which is done in the following manner:—The/ parent and polished as glass. This process of|ing cost; and if people wil/ set a china tea-service 
article to be coloured, be it jug, mug, or basin, is| glazing, or rather dipping, is the only melancholy |on their tables at a cost of a few shillings, the 
put by the operator into a lathe and set in motion. | part of the potter’s industrial operations: owing | makers are to be found who will minister to their _ The 
As it turns round, the artist—if such he is to be| to the quantity of finely levigated white lead mixed | pride and their economy in the same contract, and tians y 
called—who is provided with a queer contrivance,|with the glaze, enough is absorbed through the | get a profit out of it too. freedor 
shaped something like an old Roman lamp or a| pores of the skin to poison his whole system, to| We must glance now at the ornamental and polity. 
modern butter-boat, divided into several compart-|embitter his existence, and materially to shorten |artistic departments of the potter’s art. Asa liod, ii 
ments containing different colours, puts this ma-| his life. In the various potteries which we visited | general rule, both the artist and the modeller may | and su 
chine to his mouth, and blows any colour he chooses | we saw evidence of its effects sufficient to assure | be said to work upon the finest material, porcelain t A litu 
upon the revolving ware. The predominating.tint| us that such is the ease; and we met with more|or china forming usually the body of the wares : alike U 
is a reddish kind of brown, splashed with blue.| than one instance, during our short stay, of dip- and the substance of the figures which the one J their y 
The reader must often have met with these wares; | pers invalided and unable to work, through the|adorns and the other moulds. This rule is how- It is 
they are rarely wanting in the travelling hawker’s| poisonous effects of the lead. This disastrous |ever not universal, as specimens of earthenware the ex 
basket, and in country wayside inns appear very/ result might be altogether avoided by the use of are to be found, at Etruria at least, and perhaps in several 
much to have supplanted the old-fashioned “ brown|a pair of water-proof caoutchoue gloves and other places, as rich in ornamentation as are the there 
jug” of lyrical notoriety. |sleeves; but such a preventive, if suggested, would | choicest specimens in china. We have already any re 
Now comes the important ceremony of glazing, | probably be looked upon as an insult by the work-|seen women and girls at work painting in colours } “on of 
upon which not only the beauty but the perpetuity} men themselves, and is not likely to be adopted|upon the biscuit, previous to glazing; and we ke, I 
of the wares is in a great degree dependent. The|unless by the philanthropic compulsion of the | have seen that they are limited in choice of tints, such o¢ 
potter is indebted to a knowledge of chemistry for | employer. [in consequence of the trying ordeal their work ment tl 
the composition of his glazes; and upon this sub-| ‘The goods having been dipped in the glaze and undergoes after it leaves their hands. There are the apc 
ject no small amount of capital has been expended allowed to dry, in which condition they will bear|no such limits, however, affecting the artist who ded by 
and no end of experiments made. Every manu-| handling very well without parting with the coat-| paints wpon the glaze; be can spread a rich palette poranes 
facturer has his own prejudices on the subject of|ing of glazing matter, are now again packed in and make use of colours of the greatest brilliancy, this mc 
glazes, and, as a general rule, each prefers his in-| saggers, especial care being taken, by the aid of|and he may produce pictures upon any subject in soul. 
dividual method of compounding them. The ob-|the numberless little spurs and triangular stilts |any branch of art in which he may happen to excel. The 
ject, of course, which all have in view is to coat|before alluded to, that they do not touch one| He has one great disadvantage to contend with, gwen t 
their wares, at the cheapest possible outlay, with a| another in the sagger, since if they did they would | but he soon becomes familiarized with it, and pro- but as 
hard, glossy, translucent and impenetrable surface, | be inevitably vitrified together by the melting of bably is hardly aware of it after the practice of Plicity 
which shall not “craze” with time, nor if possible| the glaze in the fire. The saggers, being properly | years: we allude, of course, to the fact that he has oppositi 
scratch with use. Were it necessary, we might| loaded, are now carried to the kiln or “gloss-|to paint in disguised colours, which only manifest and the 
give a score of different receipts, each warranted oven” for a second firing. The gloss-oven is not|their real hues wnen they come out of the fire. merely 
to compound a good glaze, having at least that | so large as the biscuit-oven, nor do the goods re-|In this establishment we find a group of artists in simplic 
number lying upon our desk; it is enough, how-| main in it so long, nor is the fire so fierce; all that,an upper room by themselves, quietly pursuing Sujoines 
ever, to say, that the principal materials used are|is wanted being heat enough to fuse the glaze| their fascinating art. Flower-pieces, landscapes, of the 
white lead, Cornish granite, flint, flint glass, red| upon the surface. When this is satisfactorily ac-|sporting-pieces, fruit-pieces, are gradually grow- given, 
lead, borax, litharge, with various oxides and pro-| complished the fires are slacked, the oven allowed |ing into form and brilliancy under their hands. — those v 
toxides, etc., ete. These materials, or rather cer-|to cool, and the goods drawn forth and removed | Rich and elaborate designs, fanciful ornaments, scribed, 
tain selections from them, may be prepared either|in baskets to the glossed warehouse, where they |arabesque patterns, and heraldic or civic blazon for this 


as a raw glaze or a fritted glaze, the differences| undergo a rigid examination, and some little ne-|ries displayed in minute interlacings of scarlet and A sti 
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gold—such are some of the glittering evidences) patible with a suitable recognition of Christ as | From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 
of their taste and industry which greet the eye at/our mediator and intercessor with the Father. | Weaving by Electricity. 
every turn. The colours used, which look rather} “ Hitherto,” said our Lord in his last interview} While other nations are preparing their various 
dull upon the palette, here represented by asquare| with his disciples before he suffered, “ye have| novelties for the Paris Exhibition of 1855, we 
Dutch tile, are one and all prepared from metallic| asked nothing in my name.” But nowa new and |are assured (say a correspondent of the London 
, oxides, and they are ground up on the premises} peculiar dispensation was opening to them, by|Times) that Sardinia will not be behind hand in 
) with certain fusible transparent materials suited| which they might have boldness to enter into the |the scientific machinery department, by a recent 
l for the several colours of which they are made the| holiest, by the blood of Jesus. We are left then |experiment made here of the invention of Cava- 
5 vehicle, and which, melting in the kiln, actually} to the conclusion, that neither did the apostolical |liere Bonelli, for the application of electricity to 
. become so many coloured glasses incorporated with | churches use any form of prayers, nor is such use | weaving, which is more simple, less embarrassing, 
y the body of the ware. A great deal of gold is| authorized by Divine authority. ‘and, what is of far greater importance, more eco- 
s used for ornamental purposes, and this is applied} No such thing is to be found in the Scriptures, | nomical than the invention of Jacquard, which, 
e to china in the state of an amalgam with a metal-|as a catechism, or regular elementary introduction | amidst the general progress of the age in mechani- 
6 lic flux, ground fine with turpentine; it is mostly | to the Christian religion ; neither do they furnish |cal and technical matters, has undergone but 
if prepared in London for the potter’s use. When/|us with anything of the nature of a systematic | slight modifications in the material construction, and 
3 | the artist has finished his picture, it has to be|ereed or set of articles, or by whatever other! no one has dared to make a change in its principle. 
- placed in the enamel-kiln, where the flux used as|name we may designate it. Constantine took| By the present invention, instead of the num- 
e, the vehicle of the colours vitrifies, and the tints| special care to have fifty copies of the Bible pre-|berless and expensive cartoons, either full or hol- 
sd assume their proper hues and brillianey: this,| pared for the use of the churches, and by a royal | low, you see small iron bars magnetized only when 
id however, is not the case with the gold, which still|commission entrusted Eusebius, the historian, |inveSted with the voltaic current, so that while at 
he retains a dull brownish hue, and has to be bur-|with the duty of procuring them. (Euseb. Vit.|every passage of the shuttle it was necessary to 
ey nished by hand before the finishing is complete. | Constant. lib. iv. 36.) How is it that the service | change a cartoon, it now suffices to vary the ways 
na On entering the burnishing-room our ears are| book was entirely forgotten in the provision for|which give passage to the electric fluid, and the 
re, assailed by a rapid clattering noise, such as might|the worship of God? Plainly because none was lodestones change their action every moment, ac- 
in be made by a score or two of pairs of castanets all| used for the purpose. cording as the teeth of the comb under which the 
oh in exercise at once: this procecds from the enthu-| The Lord’s prayer appears to have been used design passes, and with which they correspond, 
ost |  Siastic operations of the polishers, a band of a| by the primitive churches, about the close of the rest upon the conducting or insulating substance. 
de | dozen or two young women each armed with a|second and beginning of the third century; and|As the point of the pantograph reproduces a de- 
ina = blood-stone burnisher, and all rattling away to-|in the fifth and sixth centuries was a part of the |sign diminished or enlarged, and as the point of 
of gether upon such parts of the surfaces of a variety | public liturgies of the churches. Bain’s telegraph exactly copies a signature at the 
10. of costly wares of every description as are orna-|| The attitude of the primitive Christians in| distance of hundreds of miles, so the loom of 
ich mented with gold. The process they perform ap-| prayer, is against the supposition that they used Bonelli reproduces woven the designs which pass 
3 of pears to be the last which the wares undergo,|a prayer book. What according to Tertullian|under the comb, and all this without rendering 
sin. after which they are ready to be packed for con-|(Tertul. Apol. ¢. 30,) was this attitude? It was | necessary a change in the thousands of Jacquard 
is sigament to the retail trader, or for removal to| with arms and eyes raised towards heaven, and|looms now existing, which, if desired, may be 
Ra- the show-room. hands outspread, or it was kneeling and prostrate | worked alternately with electricity and with car- 
ea (To be concluded.) with the eyes closed, to shut out from view every | toons. 
nd- ciimcasceiilniiaka. object that might divert the mind from its devo-| Turin first, then Genoa, Lyons, and Paris, saw 
vice _ _ For “The Friend.” | tions ; or, as Origen expresses it, closing the eyes|in operation this prodigious innovation, and un- 
the The Prayers of the Primitive Chureh. of his senses, but opening those of his mind. Few|animously admired the simplicity and reliability 
heir The religious worship of the primitive Chris-| facts in ancient history are better attested than|of the means with which it is carried into effect. 
and tians was conducted with the same simplicity and| this. The coins that were struck in honour of|In these cities a loom on a small scale has been 
freedom which characterized all their ecclesiastical | Constantine, represent him in the attitude of|shown, but the inventor intends shortly to exhibit 
and polity. They came together for the worship of| prayer. But how? Not with a prayer book in|in Paris and London a loom on a scale worthy of 
As a liod, in the confidence of mutual love, and prayed | his hand, but with hands extended and eyes up-|the places and the invention. After having se- 
may and sung, and spoke in the fulness of their hearts. | éurned, as if looking towards heaven. (Kuseb.|cured the property in his discovery throughout 
slain A liturgy and a prescribed form of prayer, were| Vit. Const.) First, stereotype the mind and heart | Europe, he has just sold his patents to three emi- 
raves ( alike unknown and inconsistent with the spirit of| of man, and then is he prepared to express his de-|nent banking houses, two of them in Turin and 
.one © their worship. votions in the unvarying letter of a liturgy.|one in Lyons, and very soon several looms, which 
how- It is particularly worthy of remark, that in all|(Coleman’s Church Without a Bishop, chap. 11,|are now being constructed, will be sent abroad to 
ware the examples of prayer in the New Testament, | pp. 319-352.) iserve as models for the system of electric weaving 
ps in several of which are recorded ‘apparently entire,| It is evident, from what we learn of the primi- | in most of the manufacturing countries of Europe, 
> the there is no similarity of form or expression, or| tive Christians, that they appreciated the injunc-|and for its introduction into the United States of 
ready any repetition of a form, with the single excep-|tion of our Lord, “ Men ought always to pray.” | America an agent is now on the point of starting. 
lours tion of the response, Amen, Peace be with you,| They practised this important duty, and experi-|It is difficult to foresee the changes which may 
d we ec. Even our Lord’s prayer is never repeated on| enced its efficacy. Prayer is the language of the|spring from the application of this new agent to 
tints, such occasions, nor is there in all the New Testa-| soul, through which, by the aid of His Spirit, our} the business of weaving, as not only the economy 
work ment the slightest indication of its use, either by| inmost wants are made known to God. Whether| consequent on it must induce a decline of prices, 
“e are the apostles, or by the churches which were foun-|in secret aspirations, or clothed in words, the|but the new means afforded by this invention will 
t who ded by them. The apostles, then, prayed extem-| Spirit helps our infirmities, and through the medi-| render easily attainable results such as are now 
alette poraneously, and their example is in favour of| ation of our living Advocate with the Father, our! only reached with difficulty or with great expense, 
ancy, this mode of offering unto God the desires of our| prayers ascend as incense, and find access at his|as Gobelin tapestry, ete., and others utterly un- 
ect in soul, throne of mercy. Our various sorrows and ne-jattainable by any means hitherto known. Even 
excel. The Lord’s prayer appears not to have been|cessities, ever changing like the vicissitudes of|in the present age, so rich in useful and important 
with, given to the disciples as a form of public prayer ;| night and day, are too mingled and too mighty to| inventions, no doubt this will rank among the first. 
d pro- but asa specimen of that spirituality and sim-|be enumerated, and can only be expressed in the | —_—++—— 
‘ice of Plicity which should appear in their devotions, in| ejaculation, “ Lord, thou knowest all things.”| I have sat upon the seashore, and waited for its 
he has opposition to the vain repetitions of the heathens,| When thus pressed in spirit, and pouring forth|gradual approaches, and have seen its dancing 
anifest and the heartless formalities of the Pharisees. It| the unrestrained effusions of a full heart, in the| waves and white surf, and admired that He who 
ie fire. merely enforces a holy importunity, sincerity and|name of Jesus, aided by his Spirit, how vain is| measured it with His hand, had given to it such 
‘ists in simplicity in private prayer. Our Lord expressly | the idea that such warm petitions can be breathed | life and motion ; and I have lingered till its gen- 
rsuing eujoined upon his disciples to offer other petitions, | to heaven, through the cold formality of any pre-|tle waters grew into mighty billows, and had well 
scapes, of the highest importance, for which no form is| scribed rule. In every individual there is some|nigh swept me from my firmest footing. So have 
grow given. The gifts of the Holy Spirit are offered to| particular hidden want, which the words of others, |I seen a heedless youth gazing with a too curious 
hands. those who shall ask, while yet no form is pre-| however beautifully and pathetically arranged, can | spirit upon the sweet motions and gentle approaches 
ments, scribed, in which to make known our requests| never reach ; some peculiarly susceptible string in |of an inviting pleasure, till it has detained his eye, 
blazon for this blessing. every heart, that can vibrate only to the immediate |and imprisoned his feet, and swelled upon his soul, 
let and A strict adherence to such a form, is incom-|touch of the Holy Spirit—Philos. and swept him to a swift destruction.— Montague. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


European Emigration to the United States. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


In the natural course of events, the United States| 
| will become thickly populated, great fortunes will | 
‘accumulate, capital will become more plentiful | 
It wou!d be interesting to inquire the probable | than now, and labour will be less sought for, and 

effect of this shifting of population upon the Old consequently less paid. Doubtless also the Euro-| 
World. If the movement bad been confined to| pean emigration hastens that time. But it is yet | 
redundant labour, the result could be nothing but |far distant, and will continue so while land is as} 
beneficial. But in Germany we sce agriculturists abundant and as cheapas now. Notwithstanding | 
of property and artisans of skill emigrating by the rapidity of the settlement of the West; not- | 
tens of thousands; and in England the pioncer| withstanding the amount of land taken up by} 
pauper-migration is dragging a better class after | speculators ; notwithstanding the profuseness with | 
it, by an annual remittance of a million and a half | which the public domain has been granted by Con-| 
sterling. The movement to America has not yet | gress, 1,587,000,000 of acres remain unsold and| 
made any material impression upon the manufac- | unappropriated—six times the whole amount alien- | 
turing districts. That it will, cannot reasonably |ated by the Federal government during the present 
be doubted. Nearly one-fifth of the population |century ; and probably two-thirds, at least, of the| 
of the manufacturing State of Massachusetts, is| amount alienated is in the market at a price not 

of foreign birth. The gold-fields of Australia also}much above the government rate. With sucha 

tempt from a life of unceasing toil the men who, | quantity of land, at five shillings an acre, capable | 
by industry and foresight, have accumulated | of being brought into production the first year, | 
enough for the passage. Whether this efflux will | there is no necessity for an unhealthy overplus of | 
equalize the rates of wages on the two sides of the |labour; for it not only attracts population to the | 
Atlantic, remains to be seen. 


fied by the purging. But what a picture the story |are. With the exception of tracts close to the 
presents : a fertile country, with a heaithy climate, | large towns, farms in New England sell now at 
but with a deficient stock of capital, renovated |about the same rate at which they did in the be- 
only by the loss of young and strong labourers, |ginning of the century. In Massachusetts even, 
whose work was valueless at home. They find |the average value is £6 10s. per acre for the free- 
occupation enough in America; and become, in|hold; and in Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
time, industrious, peaceable, and comparatively | mont, it is less than in Ohio. It is greater in 
temperate and money-saving citizens. Their old | Michigan and Indiana than in any southern state 
habit of abusing England sticks to them; but,/except Louisiana. While the present state of 
fortunately, wind is plentiful in their adopted things can be maintained, no probable annual 
land, with no law to forbid it blowing where and |addition to the country by emigration will affect 
as loud as it listeth ; and the ill temper finds vent | the labouring classes unfavourably. 
in expletives, not always in the best taste, but| It is plain, also, that if the emigration continues 
which wise people set down at their real value. [as at present, it will soon give the North a greater 
Whatever the effect in Europe, the great emi-|preponderance in the nation; but we do not re- 
gration must-benefit the United States. We have! gard that as a source of future weakness, rather 
already said that we do not share the fears of|of strength. There is no sympathy between the 
those who sce destruction to the Republic in this| foreign Jabour and the slave labour to make the 
increase to its numbers. No country was ever| North and South immediately antagonistic. On 
made worse by an addition of bealthy labourers, |the contrary, the emigrant seems to have an in- 
while there was work for them to do, and heads| herent antipathy to the black, and allies himself, 
to direct them. The United States are emphati-|as soon as he becomes a citizen, to the political 
cally in this condition. The native population is! party supposed to have Southern tendencies. The 
shrewd and intelligent, and has shown itself abun-| past shows that the dangers to the American 
dantly capable to direct the foreign clement. That) Union have come, and are to come, not from 
element, in return, proves one of the greatest re-| Northern but from Southern increase. 


The Mis-| 


$100,000,000 to $213,000,000 ; the customs, 
from $18,000,000 to $45,000,000, (yielding the 
Federal treasury an annual surplus of fifteen or 
twenty millions.) The cotton crop increased, in 
the ten years ending in 1850, from 800 to 1000 
million pounds; the rice crop, from 80 to 215 
millions ; and the sugar, from 155 to 281 millions; 
the wheat, from 77 to 100 million bushels; and 
the maize, from 400 to 600 millions. The potato 
alone, blasted by disease, sank in production, 
Thirteen thousand miles of constructed railway, 
and as much more in progress, all built by emi- 
grants’ hands, are opening up the rich, but be- 
fore unsaleable, lands of the West, bringing their 
cheaply produced breadstuffs and choked-up mine- 
ral wealth to Eastern markets. 

(To be concluded.) 

atanssilaialiiaaaiiies 


A Home. 
If we were to tell a number of our friends that 
they don’t know what a “ home”’ is, they would 





| West, but also keeps down the price of farming. | somewhat indignant—perhaps use hard 
i j i : os © | words. 
It cannot be denied that Ireland has been puri-|lands in the East, where the principal markets |¥°™ 


And yet it may be remarked that the 
number of persons who know what a genuine 
\home is, by experience, is surprising few. One 


}man in good cirtumstances will tell us that he has 
la fine house of his own, in which every comfort 
jand convenience are provided. He has a wife 
and children there, also, and they give life to the 
place. Very true. But does he prefer that home, 
thus furnished and thus enlivened, to every other 
| place in the world? Does he sigh when the hour 
| for leaving comes, and smile when he is permitted 
to return? Does he love to sit by the cheerful 
| fire and fondle the children, entering into all their 
|little disputes with a curious interest? Does he 
take particular note of the bird in the cage, and 
the cat near the fire? If not, he has no home, 
in the dearest sense of that dearest of words. If 
his mind is altogether absorbed in the dusty ways 
of busincss—if he hurries from the house in the 
morning, and is loth to return at night—if, while 
he is at home, he continues to think of the journal 
and ledger, and repulses the advances of the prat- 
tling children, he has no home; he only hasa 
place where he lodges and takes his meals. 
| Ah! happy is he who knows and appreciates 
the full bliss of home; whose heart is warmed 
and humanized by its cheerful influences, and who 


| 





sources of the State, furnishing it with the thing |souri contest grew out of Southern annexation, | feels how superior In purity of pleasure are all its 
it most needs—labour—to develop its resources, |and the supposed dangers in 1850 had their origin | CDJOY wun to the om delights of out-door 
to put down its fixtures, to open its ways for|in the desire of the South to impose slavery upon | - 1 a —- aie ; yh mage - kes Go 
transportation, to subvert its virgin soil, to uncover | the free soil of California. The North has never ford, che i pate’ raghrmn a . me 
the hidden wealth of its mines, to run its spindles, | required political stimulus to aid its growth, nor | se alk 6 38 only ro i aaa who Beayr have ° 
to hammer its iron, even to trim the sails of its| has its advance been marked by accession of ter-| re awe as = ‘de ree a 
ships, and to work the engines of its steamers: ritory. It is the slave power which took to itself iat he b ae re ee oe being cut 
400,000 creators of its wealth now arrive annually | Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, which grasped after | . <tee = cat ae of the earth, and fe 
in the United States, the men generally in the} California and New Mexico, and which now wants! Ho f rs a a . all : ne darker a of life. 
prime of life, the females even more so. Out of;/Cuba. A gradual and peaceable increase in the “ pasta sce hi who “em =e ee 
245,000 persons arriving at four ports in 1850,| industry, wealth, and population of the North, |°°** 07s to welcome him with smiles, and pratts 


« - . ° . ° e ve > > is r . > Wrens: r 
32,000 only were under ten years of age, and|which shall give to it at length, without annexa-| °°" the little history of the day—no tongue to 
9») 


22,000 only over forty; being less than one-half) tion or war, an incontestible preponderance in the| Sothe when heavy cares have troubled the — 
the proportion of native inhabitants under and) Union, will be submitted to by the South, with |“! rendered the heart sore; and the Sao Y 
over those respective ages. They are consequently | scarcely a consciousness that it has taken place, = aa man is not slow to overflow in rn 
strong, capable of much work, less liable to mor-|and will perhaps check the thirst for acquisition, rac ‘aie A good — is the source of the 
tality than the natives, and with a greater propor-|which, if unrestrained at home and unopposed | ern ivie a = ' as heart. h 
tionate power of reproduction. It would be absurd |abroad, may sow serious dissensions, and threaten | ae art to those who have no homes, sue 
to doubt that, in the course of time, they will|the existence of the Republic. - -_ have described above, is, to get them “ 
affect the so-called Anglo-Saxon race in America. Under the stimulating influence of this cause, | 500" *% possible. They can never be contente 
But it is yet too soon to measure the character or the industry and resources of the United States|*84 substantial citizens, nor thoroughly happy 
extent of their influence. We do not think they|have made an almost fabulous advancement. We|™& until they follow this counsel. Get homes! 
will essentially modify the constitutional institu-|had purposed to show its effect upon the principal ill them with the objects of love and — 
tions and educational systems it has established, | branches of the national wealth, but are prevented ae and seck there for the pure delights whic 
which they learn, in a single generation, to respect |by the unexpected length to which the subject) the world beside cannot afford.—Late paper. 
as their own. jhas carried us. The tonnage of the country in- 
So, too, it would be idle to suppose that this|creased, in the ten years ending in 1852, from 
supply will never be greater than the demand. |2,000,000 to over 4,000,000; the imports, from 


—_——_so———_ 


Moderation is commonly firm; and firmness is 
commonly successful.— Johnson. 
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| , For ‘* The Friend.” | Friends found that their numbers increased under| The Straits of Magellan. 
: Labours and Sufferings of Friends, _ |suffering, many being induced by sympathy and} he spirit of activity infused into our Pacific 
, The employment of Edward Burrough and his | curiosity to stop to hear the gospel declared by| commerce by the discovery of gold in California, 
1 fellow-labourers was to spread the truth, and |such ministers; amongst these, eminent men some-/ has served to bring into notice many places with 
) gather souls to Christ. They counted nothing too |times riding by would direct their coachman to| which old navigators were familiar, but which were 
5 dear to surrender,—liberty, property or life,—for |stop that they might hear. What a blessing it|for years unvisited, except by exploring expedi- 
. ’ : . Ph... . : ° ‘: 
: their Master's cause, and the building up of those | would be to their professed successors in doctrine, | tions, or adventurous whalers and sealers. Since 
4 who were convinced by their ministry, in the most |if the love of God flowed freely from member to} the discovery of the passage from the Atlantic to 
0 holy faith. Their thorough devotion, their con-| member, binding them together universally in the | the Pacific, by doubling Cape Horn, the Straits of 
.. sistent lives, and their living, saving religion, gave|same fervent labour for each other’s good, and | Magellan have been considered out of the ordinary 
1, credit to their profession, and gradually made way | exhibiting the same fruits of the meekness and | track of commerce; yet, for nearly one hundred 
i. into the hearts of many, so that the church at that | gentleness of Christ, and the undaunted persever-| years, this was the only highway from ocean to 
e. time increased daily, even under the iron hand of|ance in maintaining and spreading the truth as it|ocean. I doubt whether any portion of salt water, 
ir persecution. Writing from Newgate, in 1662, he|is Jesus, and the testimonies of his gospel. once so important to the world, is so little known 
e | says, “Friends here are generally well in the in- a to the generality of readers as these straits, which 
ward and outward man; and the presence of the} Can any man be faithful in much, that is faith- | separate the continent of America from the South 
Lord is manifest with us, through great trials and | Jess in a little 9—Jere my Taylor. | American Archipelago, commonly called Terra 
sore afflictions, and grievous persecutions, which we : \del Fuego. It is true that, amid a mountain of 
. . . | o 
m have met with this last half-year. It would be too Selected. |rubbish in “Cordova’s Vovage of Discovery.” 
ist h a . s ‘ yage of Discovery, 
large to relate, and piercing of your hearts to hear THE CONFLICT OF LIFE. “‘ Anson’s Vovages.” and i ; 
arg g of) Q ’ oe : Anson’s Voyages,” and in reports to geographi- 
lat the violence and cruelty which Friends have suf- " — eee —— = cn. cal societies, a great deal of siaies aan be found 
ild ee ae .. lila aaa N . 1ere thou art be drear and lone; : “tt ; : ; 
rd — . vest city, - ype — = in prisons. Ged hath out a querdiae legion | by hard digging, but we have searched in vain for 
; It hath been my hard lot to bear the persecution Very near thee—press thou on! | any concise recent account of the Straits. Even that 
the eo — way) pe the ae given il ain alia daniels |modern “‘omnium gatherum,”’ the Encyclopedia 
ine strength and boldness, and his power hath carried ee et ee ” | Bri ‘ca, disposes of the » subject (at le 
)ne eeu ex diaeamaaiae Se ca Siete, and eek Rolleth o’er thee, ‘ God is love, Britannica, disposes of the whole subject (at least, 
ee wroug Pe ~~ a ve anne, SES ae Write upon thy red cross banner, |the edition that I saw,) in a few short lines. It 
20 ao a = ~ a I =" — - up their Upward ever—heayen ’s above! |was no wonder that I entered these celebrated 
or ives in faithfulness, in this place; and their faith- | narrows wi feeli iscov 
: § i ‘ i ¢ é | narrows wit e Tee s t scove : 
vife fulness in keeping meaiann ond in patiently en- o thorn road, and no other, " “The a pom = anand so 
the ee oo aed a Sa a s the mount of vision won! . tek ie tes a a ner 
aa during many tribulations and cruel exercises, 1s a| Tread it without shrinking brother, | new and interesting, that I fain would commit to 
aa crown upon Friends, in this city. Here are now Jesus trod it—press thou on ! | paper a tithe of my impressions, for I am totally 
near 250 of us, prisoners in Newgate, Bridewell, ai _—_ \incapable of reproducing a//. I should want the 
: i . se thy trustful, calm endeavour ; 
mer Southwark, and the new prison. In Newgate we Guiding, cheerful, like the sun; |pen of him who rhymed the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
p c > iy y > « if > ore . > ; : te | . a ° E 
wr are extremely thronged, that if the mercy of the} Earth-bound hearts thou shalt deliver, or that which gave forth the sublime numbers of 
i u Lord had not preserved us, we could not have| Oh! for their sakes—press thou on! the ‘*Mornine Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale 
their ndured ; there is near an hundred i 2 | of (hs 70 tans theiiinliies eelitiiatiaail : 
i. e _ — - con O _ = Be this world the wiser, stronger, |of Chamouni,” to describe with justice the silence 
, j on the common side among the felons, and t nelr For thy life of pain and peace, lof that distant region, or to sketch in vivid lan- 
. pes ' sufferings are great; but the Lord supports. For While it needs thee—oh, no longer— guage the dark forests, the rich flowers, the jagged 
« 3 reek 1a os rare > € Ire y > ewif sleas . — 
0 ir about six weeks’ time the meetings were generally Pray thou for thy swift release. | peaks, the snow-covered mountains and the crystal 
quiet in the city; but these last three weeks they Pray thou, Christias—daily rather— glaciers, which are hurled together in such strange 
eo were fallen on more violently than ever, and many That thou be a faithful son ; and picturesque confusion, upon the southern ex- 
A se Friends were imprisoned. But through all this, By the prayer of Jesus— Father, \tremity of this western continent. I shall, how- 
whe Y ear . of ¢ > 2. Ps oa > will—br i > ” } ae ee ‘ 5 on 
il Truth is of good report, and the nobility of it gains Not my will—but thine be done. jever, content myself with giving you as much*in- 
ae place in many hearts, which are opened in pity ———— Sitianes |formation as I can, knowing that the freshness of 
rat- and compassi rards the innoce overs ° Selected. : 1 : : 
t . and compassion towards the innocent: sufferers ; DEATH the subject-matter will, at least, constitute an in- 
—* and Truth is increased through all trials. Our Vai tl fon i s its fort trinsic worth. 1am also sure that I shall not be 
aa el a : . ; Kis ain man, thy fond pursuits forbear. Dade 7 ‘ ; : 7 
eis trust is vi the Loi d, and not in man ; and we tepent, thy end le nied | ’ amiss in calling to mind the adventurous man who 
ciates desire the same spirit may dwell and abide in you, Death at the farthest can’t be fie.— | first penetrated this far off region 
f . : ‘ ‘ — —s ; . Pp > : 
— also, that ye may be like-minded with us, and be Oh think before thou die ! | At Rio de Janeiro I found the name Magal- 
who ll the . 7 ’ Ohris | seek - | : et 
all of the mind of Christ, who seeks men’s salva- haens to be borne by many : 1 subjec 
: Ul 9 i la | = a any a good subject of Don 
- its tion, not their destruction.” ate pea ne Pedro II., the oma nae of Brasil and this 
t-door Tr va te a il , ” ; sins g ) ! azil, ar 
: dis With those labourers who were of one heart and What are thy hopes beyond the grave? Portuguese name rendered into good English be- 
iS dis one mind, the truth prospered, and was of good How stands that dread account ? jcomes Magaellan. An ancestor of this family was 
n now SE ae ; aa f é y Ww: 
repute. ‘The love and harmony subsisting 3 g P renty-two ve: fore the great G ’ 
have & a dita te: ake olaamaae J i rey Sted Death enters, and there’s no defence ; born twenty-two years before the great Genoese 
atures | SED, SUNOS SS eee 6 rengt y o wee eautl i His time there’s none can tell ; discovery of the western world. He was christ- 
- a ' illustration ot the nature ot the ( hristian religion, He'll in a moment call thee hence, lened Fernando, and when quite young, entered 
ng 7 ine ‘ its spiri re > are Pave j 
aia ee ‘ — drew them nearer to one To Heaven, or to Hell. ithe Portuguese navy—at that time probably the 
, r a 2 ‘Ve , : « € a > : | s = . a" 
ar life anot _ - ne reavenly fellowship, and made them To-day, the Gospel calls; to-day, best in the world—and served for five years in the 
er Cxcecaingly Sensitive 80 anything that would Sinners, it speaks to you ; | Kast Indies, distinguishing himself in the con- 
prattle a and -— 1 heir love was ——, Let —_ one oe his way, si |quest of Malacca, in 1511. He afterwards re- 
. and when any, by giving way to a jealous spirit And mercy will ensue. art. | y) 2 j 3j g ive v 
gue to stood off or te my kind of sopen ition ina : — to Europe, and being desirous to give vent 
e mind | their friends, this love led them to seek to gathe Stites. jto ils spirit of adventure, and thereby to make his 
pathy : * es e led the : yee ee 1er WATCH {name famous, he proposed a voyage of discovery 
the wanderers back again into the fold. iving . dl : tine shi 
ae faeaieecanin ae ey Lge Oo coe Ye servants of the Lord, | to the shores of that new continent which had 
of the om eee ene dilice : ae - ; 7 irist, Each in your office wait ; just been given to ( astile and Leon by the genius 
ey were very diligent in the work of the minis- With joy obey His heavenly word, of Columbus. Finding that the numerous voy- 
h try. Though they were often kept out of their And watch before His gate. lagves to America had made it evident that this con- 
8 suc tine. Ag r 33 > ‘< » nS on . {| & i . 
an - meeting-houses, they assembled at the door, W hich Let all your lamps be bright, |tinent extended to a great distance towards the 
ntented attracted persons passing by; and there in the And trim the golden flame ; 'south, and being at the same time aware that the 
° » "9ehe > He , ¢ 1: = ae ae ae De ; c . 
happy 0 alr they preac hed the gospel boldly, and ~— up a as in His sight, Moluceas or Spice Islands, discovered a few years 
rhe te rag > ons arr y av 1s is name. } ; 
nein When one minister was pulled down and carried to eee | before, were situated much further towards the 
a prison, another took his place, and thus often four W ae - your aan nossa | west, he conceived the idea of sailing to Asia by 
hich or five preachers would be forcibly carried off. SES Vane We Spee as GA, a westerly course. So Magellan applied for en- 
s whic Friends were persuaded that the exercise of their Mark every signal of His hand, of eal Mi 
ae blic worahi peseus 3 KOFCise | e And ready all appear. couragement to the court of Spain. Now the 
in ee —— a “te no man could discharge ahs a Cardinal Ximines was agent of that then mighty 
2 | hey ‘ ree > : 1 lappy servant bh . 
) em from, believing that the Lord required it at ; 7 ans | kingdom, and he favoured the Portuguese adven- 
mness is | ‘their hands, and while persecution lasted, keeping moos 2 sees See . 


hand , ) He shall his Lord with rapture see turer. And all this was approved by Charles the 
meetings in the street became a customary thing. | And be with hencer aowned. Fifth. A squadron of five vessels, with 236 men 
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on board, was fitted out for the new voyage of dis-| 
covery. These vessels were not clipper ships, nor 
well appointed vessels, such as sail forth on our 
modern exploring expeditions. They were small 
craft, such as now ply between the little villages 
on the shores of Connecticut and New York. In-| 
deed, the sloops which are now used merely to 
carry onions and potatoes to market, are, without 
doubt, as a general thing, fully equal, if not supe- 
rior, in sea-going qualities, to the vessels in which 
the bold adventurers of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies launched upon unknown seas, and which 
often were battling without experience amid 
craunching icebergs, or were driven before the 
sudden and unlooked for hurricanes of the tropics. 
One of Columbus’s vessels, in the first glorious 
voyage which revealed the western world, was only 
of forty tons burden; and Bancroft gives an ac- 
count of one of the old intrepids who crossed the 
North Atlantic ina mere boat of sixteen tons! 
So that the boast of modern navigators, that they 
have taken around Cape Horn to San Francisco a 
New York pilot boat of 60 or 80 tons, with all the 
improvements of the age for steering, taking the 
sun, examining charts, &c., is shorn of its glory, | 
when we reflect what was done in little crafts, 
hefore charts were made, and before the compass 
was fully understood. 
On the 29th of September, 1519, Magalhaens 
sailed from the Old World, and bore away for the 
New. His object being to discover a strait or an 
wpen sea which would give him a route to the| 
Moluceas, he directed his course to the southern 
shores of Brazil, which then extended as far as'| 
the present territory of the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay. Ile entered the river Platte, but was 
soon convinced that it was not a strait. He then 
pushed southward along the coast. Winter coming 
on, he was compelled to lay to in the harbour of 
St. Julian, on the southern border of the yet un- 
explored country of Patagonia. Here a conspi- 
racy was formed against him; but his sagacity, 
prudence and resolution put down all opposition, | 
and he stood forth not only a man bold to sail out | 
upon unknown seas, but as one daring and deter- 
mined among his fellow-men, and born to com-| 
mand and to lead. 
In the end of October, 1520, just one year and 
one month after his little squadron sailed from San 
Lucas de Barameda, he discovered and entered | 
the straits which bear hisname. He thus realized 
the life-dream of Columbus, and found that com- 
mercial highway to the Indies which for nearly a 
century was the only known naval track from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In thirty days he con- 
ducted his vessels through the straits (which is 
one of the most picturesque passages which exists) 
and led them into that ocean to which, on account 
of its continuous fair weather, he gave the name 
‘acific. For three months and twenty days he 
navigated that smooth sea, without finding an 
island. The length of the voyage brought the 
greatest distress upon the whole expedition, and 
the suffering on account of want of food, and from 
the scurvy, was terrible. So great were their 
hardships that poor Pigafetta, who was the histo- 
rian of this famous voyage, was “firmly persuaded 
(so he recorded it) that an expedition round the! 
world would never be undertaken again.” And, 
indeed, more than half a century elapsed between 
the voyage of Magalhaen and that of Drake, | 
(1577.) 
At length our voyageur, on the 6th of March, 
1521, (eighteen months after he had lost sight of 
old Europe, ) arrived at a group of islands, to which 


the king of Spain. 


THE FRIEND. 


westward, and discovered the extensive group of 


the Phillippines. 





He induced the chief of the| bar of a Gospel decision. 
island of Zeba to acknowledge the sovereignty of outward activity and their energetic enterprise, 
For this acknowledgment, | there lives a heart that is no stranger to secret 





tary indictment, their conduct is brought to the 
Underneath all their 


Magellan promised to assist the new made viceroy, | communion with the Father, the Almighty author 


The expedition was undertaken by 


inhabitants, and in that contest he was slain. Thus 


perished the hero of Molucca, the discoverer of 
the first direct passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and the donor (by right of discovery) to | 
\rity of all these securities is an incorruptible con- 


Spain, of a vast island empire, which, with the 


exception of Cuba and a few of the small West 
India Islands, alone remains of the once extended 
colonial domains of Spain. 


before the world by those three mysterious nebu- 


lous bodies which revolve around the southern | 
pole.—Late Paper. 


——— »—e——_—_ 
For “ The Frien¢.” 


Mercantile Integrity and its Securities, 
The following extracts from a discourse delivered 
by F. T. Huntington, at Boston, on the occasion 
of some recent stupendous financial frauds, con- 


of God. 
Magellan was one of |live by faith.’ 
the most distinguished sea-officers of his time, and|is from beyond the world. 
as an intrepid navigator and discoverer, only second 
to Columbus; and, far happier than his great su-|correct the worst effects of such frightful viola- 
perior, his fame is forever linked with those won-|tions of credit as have lately agitated our whole 
derful straits which he discovered, and also kept 


tain some remarks, sound and worthy of con-| 


sideration. 

“ Now the just shall live by faith.” 

“T apprehend that the sentence I have just 
quoted often falls vaguely upon the ears of an 
audience, with a dreamy sound, as if it related to 
a world with which they have nothing to do, and 
touched no interests except such as are a great 
way off. I shall endeavour to bring the truth it 
states out of that nebulous mist in which it hangs 
before the eye like a star seen through a cloud, and, 
clearing it of the hazy medium which alienates a 
practical concern, let it stand at once in sharper 
outline, and nearer to our common life. 

“Ist. The main position is, that the only valid 


| security for mercantile integrity is religious faith. 


The honour that is faithful to contracts must be 
rooted in reverence for God. 


work of a steadfast justice is a sincere spirituality. 
The uprightness that is equally scrupulous in ex- 
ecuting the terms of a good bargain or a bad one, 
must rest on foundations of absolute right—and 
these are laid nowhere else than in a Divine reve- 
lation. No financial purity is immaculate that is 
not refined by an habitual intercourse with heaven. 
Among all the shocks incident to our high-wrought 
commercial pressure, there is one kind of strain or 
another that will prove too much for any manhood 
not seasoned in the climate of devotion. 
are Offered to fraud, vast enough and tempting 
enough to unsettle that artificial virtue manufac- 
tured of the policies, the fashions, the decencies 
of a society obeying no loftier law than the most 
exquisite self-consideration. If you would guard 
against embezzlement in unexpected quarters, 
you must balance the inner life on a centre not 


That is the basis of | 
all the character that is really sound. The ground- | 


Prizes | 


| 





for Spain, of the island of Zeba, in subduing his| of righteous weights. With these men, the house 
personal enemy, the chieftain of the small island | of merchandize and the marts of traffic are touched 
of Matan. 
Magellan, but he was courageously resisted by the | 


with the sanctities of Olivet and Gethsemane. Their 
morality draws its sweet, strong nourishment, from 
their piety. They go into the counting-room, the 
shop, the office, the brokers’ board, out of the 
closet. We hear much of the securities of invest- 
ments, notes, and contracts; but the grand secu- 


science, and the only security of that is the thought 
It is profoundly true, ‘The just shall 
Even of honesty, the inmost life 


“2nd. Give this doctrine fair play, and it will 


American community, sickening not only every 
sensitive soul, but even appetites the most sel- 
fish. 

‘One of the most noticeable of these effects is, 
a popular discrediting of human goodness itself. 
The prevailing disgust shapes itself into expres. 
sions which imply that nobody can be trusted. 
By these sweeping condemnations, so hasty that 
they can come only from very superficial minds, 


\an infidelity towards the honour of God's provi- 


dence to his children is engendered, which is only 
second to infidelity towards himself. For, when 
we have once cheated ourselves into the corrupt 
notion that everybody about us is bad, it will be 


'but a short step that will lead us to cheat one 


another every way, yield passively to all manner 


| o : 
of corruption, and so make the world as bad as 


our disordered fancy had pictured it. Undoubt- 
edly, these instances of depravity are flagrant 
enough to create a momentary discouragement ; 
they upset those sentimental theories of human 
nature that represent it as composed of unmixed 
good, and, by a false adulation of its exaggerated 
dignity, install a most complacent and perilous 
idolatry: it is necessary these theories should be 
removed. Undoubtedly, in proportion to the 
largeness of the place these defaulters held in the 
general confidence, is the breadth of the chasm 
that gapes where they sank; in proportion to the 
height from which their honour falls, must the 
senses be stunned by the crash; and, as with a 
line of structures leaning one upon another, when 
one large trader or banker goes bankrupt, a length- 
ening row tumbles in his train. But, neverthe- 


‘less, hold fast your faith in God’s Spirit among 


men, as well as in his heavenly sway. Humanity 
is not all hollow. Honest men are left, after all 
the vulgar criminals have been arraigned, and the 


| genteel defalcators have been suffered to abscond. 


“T observed in a respectable journal a remark, 
probably only half in earnest, to the effect that 
the wholesale dealers in wickedness and fraud 
seem at present to bein a majority. And yet the 
whole of these swindlers, the story of whose pecu- 
lations has lately filled the world’s mouth, might 
be introduced at once into a single ordinary cell 
of a prison with as much ease as propriety. If 


subject to mortal fluctuations, and beyond any | you propagate an estimate of mankind that is too 
human mark. Business men, to be utterly safe, | low, all history and philosophy show that you will 


must be unequivocally Christian men. 


It is not | presently bring down the average quality to that 
enough that equity in dealing be conventionally | inferior level. 


Even when the worst outrages are 


tolerable,—up with current customs, and equal|fresh in the nostrils, when we are ready to take 
to the test of maxims of expediency; it must|up the vivid metaphors of the Hebrew denuncia- 
abide by the sanctions of the sermon on the mount. | tion, and say that ‘truth is fallen in the streets,’ 





from the thievish propensities of the inhabitants,| Your thoroughly trustworthy traders are men that |and ‘judgment is turned away backward,’ and our 
he gave the delightful appellation of Los Ladrones. | believe in Christ, and pray in the spirit of that | unclean State street and Wall street deserve, like 
After refreshing his crew, he continued his course | searching conviction. Habitually and by volun-/| Jerusalem, to be wiped ‘as a man wipeth a dish, 
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THE FRIEND: 


wiping it, and turning it upside down !’ yet to.a|has an independent essence, and an immovable left but a small estate; abhorring oppression in 
more comprehensive vision, there remain high-| quality, to allow that there is any moral distinc-| every shape, his whole conduct discovered a will 
minded officers, reliable agents, incorruptible|tion between the plundering of a corporation’s|to relieve and befriend mankind, far above the 


merchants. Recognize them. Believe in them. 
Multiply them. An irreligious conscience might | 
indeed despair. But here is the victory of faith ; | 
for faith knows that over all, and sublimely ruling | 
all, there is a God, and in that faith the just shall | 
still live. 

“ Another tendency in our estimation of signal 
jniquities is to self-righteousness. It seems, at 
first, quite distinct from that just now mentioned ; 
and yet a closer analysis discloses many traces of 
alliance. For it is one of the subtlest of our 
human deceptions to disparage the species, only 
the more effectually to establish a base tone of 
opinion before which we ourselves shall appear to 
advantage as exceptions ; and, on the other hand, 
there are always some miserable intellects ready 
to ascribe a wonderful merit to the man that holds 
his fellows in contempt. But, in reality, just as 
it is the despiser that is despicable, so it is the 
sanctimonious bewailer of a degenerate race that 
js commonly conceited and suspicious. Who shall 
envy the poverty of that fallen nature which boasts 
of standing erect while others falter—looks round 
on wrecked fortunes with arrogant disdain—for- 
gets the universal frailty that enfeebles every mor- 
tal will—and hugs its own security while others’ 
fair reputations go down? In such a nature 
meanness competes with dishonesty. There is in 
that man a small ruin, only because there was 
nothing but littleness to be ruined. _In the reli- 
gious view of life, all rectitude is seen to be of 
grace ; merits cease to be reckoned ; and it is felt 
that the just are not justified by their performances | 
which at best look wretched beside the perfect] 
law; but that they live by faith. 

“ Looking in another direction, we find attempts | 
to palliate these commercial enormities. The par- 
tiality of friendship, or a secret consciousness of 
partaking, undetected yet, in a similar turpitude, 
brings forward apologies. It is suggested that 
these defaulters lapsed into special disgrace only 
because they were specially tempted; that a ma- 
jority of men would do the same thing if oppor- 
tunity were equally seductive; and thus, to come | 
at once to the logical conclusion, that virtue is the | 
creature, and the sinner the victim of circum-| 
stances. It is perniciously false. Virtue is the 
fruit of a divine principle. The sinner is a volun- 
tary transgressor. Doubtless there are among 
such malversations, degrees of villany, as there are 
of dignity. The ambition of power, yearning to! 
outride a financial storm ; to bring a triumphant 


treasury, and the robbery of a passenger on the /littleness of party or sinister views.” In respect 


highway. |to his small estate, it may be interesting to some 
‘Charity to fallen brethren must not involve|to know, that whilst he was filling important 
us in excuses for sordid outrages, nor in com-| offices in the Commonwealth, his wife kept a small 
pounding with felony. When some piece of| shop to assist in maintaining their family. This 
rapacious villany bites innocent and confiding per-|we find set forth in a complaining letter written 
sous, with an aggravation of deliberate audacities,| by Robert Turner, who says, that he went to her 
then it will never satisfy intrinsic justice, nor|shop to obtain a copy of one of her husband’s 
console the sufferers, to intimate that it could not} publications, but she would not sell it to him. 
be helped. The just are permitted to live by | After removing back to Burlington, Samuel 
faith, and if their principles are planted in the! Jennings was soon employed again in public 
immovable Rock, they shall be kept in the hour| affairs in the Province of New Jersey, wherein his 
that ‘tries every man’s work of what sort it is.’| opposition to Lord Cornbury’s arbitrary conduct 
No man is authorized to fix his fellow’s deserv-|has been the theme of much eulogy from his- 
ings; and censoriousness is of itselfa sin. But|torians. His public engagements did not, how- 
to make knavery venial is not to forbear from| ever, prevent his attention to his religious duties. 
detraction. | He was much employed by his brethren on im- 
“In some unconsidered comments on these} portant appointments in the Society of Friends, 
recent rogueries, I have noticed bitter imputations | and he continued to travel, visiting the meetings 
against the offenders as having woven a cloak to|on this continent, in the service of the Gospel. 
cover their treacheries out of devout professions.| Of his visit to the meetings in New England in 
So far as these are meant to deprecate hypocrisy,| 1699, many interesting items are recorded by 
to rebuke the subtile sanctimony that would make|}Thomas Story. He attended the Select Yearly 
a parade of piety in order to divert suspicion, itis} Mecting in Burlington, First mo. 1708, in which 
well. But if they were so made,—and in one or|a memorial, prepared by him on behalf of Mary 
two instances this interpretation was suggested,—as | Newcomb, was read and approved. Soon after 
to cast a misgiving over the demonstrations of an this he appears to have become very weak and 
active religious zeal, then it is a mischievous} feeble. Of his latter days, only the account we 
wrong, and the wound falls on religion itself. | find is in a memorial written by his friend Richard 
When you undertake to exalt morals at the ex-|'Townsend, of which a few extracts are subjoined. 
pense of reverence, ortostrengthen the sentiments} “I have a testimony to bear for my ancient 
of honour by sneering at all professions of piety, | friend Samuel Jennings, having had acquaintance 
you violate the method of nature, the philosophy| with him more than thirty years. In this time 
of the soul, the truth of God. Every stroke aimed | I have often been with him, when the Lord did 
at godliness glances against magnanimity. These| give him a mouth and wisdom to divide the word 
two cardinal forces in all true righteousness, | of consolation to the honest-hearted, and of reproof 
arrayed against each other, wage a worse than|to the evil-doers of what kind soever, according to 
civil war. It is the fruit on the branches saying] the service of the time. He has borne a faithful 


|to the moisture of the root, ‘I have no need of| testimony for God ever since I knew him, and 


thee.’ ” against all backsliders and apostates of divers 


kinds, wherever he met with them. He was very 
'tender-hearted. I have many times seen tears of 
Por «The Friend” | tenderness on his cheek, when he was bearing a 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, living testimony in a meeting, to the great com- 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members| fort and refreshment of many, being full of con- 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. isolation to the meek and lowly, unfolding many 
SAMUEL JENNINGS. great mysteries to the help and comfort of the 

(Continued from page 77.) true travellers towards Zion, with their faces 

All the injurious charges made by the enemies} thitherward. He was zealous for good discipline 
of Samuel Jennings, whether as respects his ac-| and good order in the church of Christ, that the 
tions in civil or religious society, met with a tri-|/camp might be kept clean. Against all disorderly 
umphant refutation. Those who left Friends} walking he stood firm, and in a testimony against 


(To be concluded.) 


—_——_-o—_—— 





success out of perplexed affairs and conflicting|with Keith in America, still continued their at-| separations from 7'ruth, both in England and here 
wills; to command the resources of the field to the | tacks on Samuel, even when Keith had left them|in America, namely, that of John Story and his 
point of peril with Napoleonic precision, thus|and gone over to the Episcopalians. Having no company, and that of George Keith and his en- 
blending the renown of the pilot, the diplomatist, |longer any disputes with him on religious sub-| yious company,—for which they [the apostate 
and the general—this passion contains an intel-|jects, they made his political life the occasion of} separatists] hated him, according to the saying, 
lectual element, and ought not to be confounded |animadversion and malignant scrutiny. How|< reprove a fool and he will hate thee.’ 
with the greedy lust of the shuffling impostor, | well he succeeded in justifying his course, and in| «(od gave him much wisdom, by which he 
that dodges around every corner to count the shil- laying open the false statements made against him, | was very useful till a good old age, when much 
lings filched by the last cheat. And we can|may be seen by those who will read his answers | weakness of body seized on him, so that strength 
easily distinguish between the sudden crime that to the publications of his adversaries. Our plan | of body failed. 
revolutionizes a fine nature, and the habitual obli-| will not allow us to follow him in his public life.| «] went to visit him near his latter end. He 
quities by which a crafty wretch wriggles his way|He was a bold champion of the liberty of the| was so weak in body, that he had a man to hold 
at last into unequivocal infamy. But we must /|subject against arbitrary power, and whilst ever|him in his chair. He could speak but little, yet 
never forget that righteousness is differenced from | prompt to support proper legal authority, by pre-| seemed to have a sense of inward comfort, and 
sin by quality, not by quantity. Real virtue is|cept and example, his resistance to all infringe- spoke a little to that purpose to our satisfaction.” 
Irrespective of situations or solicitations. |ment of chartered rights, was firm and undaunted. |«T, with some Friends, going through Burlington 
“These fallen men, in all likelihood, were not} After his return to America, he continued to|to the Yearly Meeting at Shrewsbury, understood 
specially tempted. Thousands of men, in our reside for a time in Philadelphia. Samuel Smith|he desired to have a meeting in his chamber, 
gteat seats of traffic, are probably as boldly beset, says of him: “ Alive to the more generous emo-|which we well approved of, and went and sat 
or as cunningly way-laid, by the blandishments of’ tions of a mind formed to acts of benevolence and|down by him, waiting on the Lord. In that 
money every day. And if otherwise, what is the acts of humanity, he was a friend to the widow,| frame a Friend knelt down to prayer in a tender 
probity good for, that will not stand a surprise ?|the fatherless, and the unhappy ; tender, compas-| supplicating frame of spirit, in which the rest of 
Nor is it anything less than a denial that virtue] sionate, disinterested ; and with great opportunities, | us did sincerely join,—so that our prayers were 
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offered up to the Lord in the behalf of our afflicted | been carried off. On the 13th, 1000 soldiers or convicts} Progress in the Sandwich Islands.—The first application 
Friend, that it might please him according to his had been sent from Palermo to Messina, to clean the! for a bank charter has been recently made; the first 


wonted loving kindness, to comfort our friend and 
brother. After a little time of retirement, in a 
sense of the overflowing of God’s love, something 


was spoken concerning how serviceable the Lord | 


had made this his servant.” 

Samuel then, alluding to the days of his 
strength and health, said, ‘‘ he had done what he 
could,” but then referring to his present weak- 
ness, added, “our God is a just God, and re- 
quires no more than I am able to do.” He then, 
addressing the Friends, said, ‘1 would not hin- 
der you long,—but the Lord bless you,—especi- 
ally you of the ministry.” Richard adds, “so 
we left him in a sweet frame of spirit, being well 
satisfied the Lord was with him. So that I do 
believe he hath laid down his head in peace with 
the Lord.” He died shortly after, in 1708. 


(To be continued.) 
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We have not yet received any other information 
from the Yearly Meeting lately held in North 
Carolina, than that it has identified itself with 
the Separatists in Ohio. 

When the minute of that meeting is obtained, 
we shall, as mentioned in our last number, pub- 
lish it with the similar minutes of Indiana and 
Baltimore. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


from the Crimea to the 26th ult. The Russians have 
received constderable reirforcements at Sebastopol, and 
more were expected to arrive soon. 
force of 30,000 Russians attacked the posts held by the 
English and Turks in the vicinity of Balaklava. The 
attack was unexpected, and although the allies even- 
tually made good their ground, they sustained serious 
losses, especially the British cavalry, 500 of whom fell, 
according to the report by way of Constantinople. The 
Russians also took and retained two forts, from which 
they fired upon the allies. Menschikoff’s despatch on 
the 26th, states the English loss at 600 horse and 11 
guns. He admits that Fort Constantine had been greatly 
injured by the bombardment; the other fortifications gen- 
erally not seriously. So far as can be gathered from the 
various statements, it would seem that the siege and 
bombardment had so far made no great impression on 
Sebastopol, and that about equal injury had been sus- 
tained by both parties. There are certainly no indica- 
tions of an early termination of the contest. 
ENGLAND.—In Liverpool a decline of 1s. per bbl. in 
flour is noted. The money market easy. Consols 94}. 


According to the calculation of the Liverpool Times, of 


the thirty thousand men who left England for the seat 
of war in the Black Sea, fourteen thousand have already 
been lost by cholera and the casualties of war. Apply- 
ing the same ratio to the Turkish and French troops, 
who formed the greater part of the allied forces, what 
a starting view is presented of the waste of life in this 
iniquitous war, between Christian nations. 

RUSSIA.—At St. Petersburg, warlike preparations 
were proceeding on the most extensive ecale. Guns of 
long calibre are casting for Cronstadt. The Aland Isl- 
ands have been reoccupied. The sinking of five of the 
largest ships of the line at Sebastopol, is referred to as 
an example of the spirit in which the war will be car- 
ried on by Russia. 

AUSTRIA, is said to be unwilling to come to an 
open rupture with Russia, until confident of the support 
of Prussia and the Germanic governments. 

FRANCE.—The U. S. minister at Paris has had an 
interview with the minister of foreign affairs. He was 
assured there were good reasons for the conduct of the 
French authorities in the Soule case, which should be 
forthcoming when necessary. 

SPAIN.—All was quiet. 
frightfully at Corunna. 

SICILY.—The ravages of cholera in this island are 
almost without a parallel. At Messina there were from 
800 to 1100 deaths daily. On the 16th of Ninth mo., it 
was reported that about one half the population had 





The cholera was raging 


streets, and bury the dead. At Palermo, on the 26th, 
there were about 350 deaths daily. The whole number | 
jof deaths at Palermo was estimated at 15,000, and at| 
| Messina, 45,000. 
CUBA.—Two American schooners, the Charles Smith | 
and J.C. White, loaded with arms, &c., have been seized | 
| off Baracoa at the east end of the island. The captains, | 
| crews and passengers have, it is said, been imprisoned. | 
UNITED STATES.—Shipwrecks.—On the morning of | 
the 13th inst., the New Era, an emigrant ship of 1328 
|tons, on her first voyage from Bremen for New York, 
| went ashore on the New Jersey coast, between Deal and | 
|Long Branch. She left Bremen with 425 persons on| 
| board, mostly Germans, of whom 40 died of cholera on | 
\the passage. Only 163 persons were saved, the number | 
| of lives lost with the vessel being 222. Ship and cargo 
| were a total loss. 
| On the 11th inst., the U.S mail steamer Jewess from | 
| Havanna, was wrecked on Brigantine Beach, N. J. Ves- 
| sel and cargo a total loss, but crew and passengers all 
| saved. 
Patents.—A recent change in the rules of the Patent-| 
office requires inventors who send models to the office, to 
| construct them so that their size shall not exceed twelve | 


|inches in any direction. It is probable that the Patent- | 


| office will ultimately have to abandon the plan of hav-| 


|ing models, for want of accommodations for keeping 
them, and rely generally upon good drawings of the 


machines, with full descriptions. | 


Extension of the Telegraph Eastward—Works now in 
progress are expected ere long to shorten the time re- 
quired for the transmission of European intelligence, by 
four or five days. About 300 miles of the land telegraph, 


between St. John’s, N. F., and Cape Ray, is already | 


| finished, and a month’s labour will complete it. The 


sub-marine cable, 130 miles long, is nearly completed, 


soon as the ice will permit. St. John’s, N. F., and New 
York will then be in connection. 
The Minister to Spain.—The Secretary of State at 


| Soule’s passage through France has been withdrawn. 
| California.—On the 14th inst., the steamship Northern 


| California mails of Tenth mo. 24. 
passengers and $564,405 in gold. 
|only twenty days and twelve hours on the trip from San 
Francisco, which is the shortest transit yet made. The 
| late city clerk and treasurer had been arrested on the 
charge of retaining in their hands the property of the 
corporation to a large amount. The efforts to recover 
the treasure lost in the Yankee Blade, had been unsuc- 
cessful. The amount of gold bullion and specie ship- 
ped from California, during the third quarter of 1854, 
is $13,794,960, of which $12,609,407 were destined for 
the Atlantic States. A mass of gold weighing 85 ounces, 
| was recently taken out of Scott bar. The wheat crop 
}of California is estimated to yield 600,000 barrels of 
flour. The notorious Walker, ex-president of Sonora, 
| had been tried and acquitted. 
| New York.—A great decline in the value of real estate, 
| which had become excessively high in this city, seems 
|to have taken place. New stores in Chambers street, 
and the neighbourhood, (says the Post,) which could 
|only be rented on the first of May at $8000 per year, 
}are now offered at a yearly rent of $4000, with no 
takers. Mortality last week, 356, only 2 of cholera. 
Philadelphia.—The Liverpool and Philadelphia Steam- 
ship Company have made arrangements whereby the 
| regular sailings of their line, which of late have been 
| interrupted by the loss of the Vity of Glasgow and City 
| of Philadelphia steamships, will soon be resumed. They 
‘| have purchased the steamship Kangaroo, of 1874 tons 
| burden, which is expected to be on the line in about six 
|weeks. Their new steamship City of Baltimore, of 2500 


She brought 450 


tons burden and 500 horse power, is to be launched next | 
They have also contracted for a new steamer, | 


month. 
| to be called the City of Washington, of 2700 tons, to be 
|ready in the Sixth mo. next. These vessels are all of 
iron, and from the works of thé celebrated builders, 
|Tod & McGregor, of Glasgow. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—The receipts on the road this 
| year, have amounted to $3,058,720; for the same period 
last year they were $2,149,964. 

| Mortality in Philadelphia the last week, 154, of which 
|5 were from cholera. 

Miscellaneous.— Negro suffrage—There are said to be 

about 3000 persons entitled to vote in the State of New 
| York, under the provision of the Constitution, which 
ee a coloured man to have been three years a citi- 
zen, and possessed of freehold estate of the value of 
| $250; over and above all debts. 


oon will be laid across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, as| 


Iler passengers were | 


steam flour mill has been built, and the first flour manu- 
factured. 

Blind People in Great Britain.—There are 11,273 blind 
males in Great Britain, and 10,214 females. 

English Methodists —At the late Methodist conference 
in England, a decrease in the membership was reported 
to the extent of 6787 members; the decrease is attri- 
buted to the war, and to emigration. 

A Wealthy Bishop.—The Bishop of London is said to 
be the owner of an estate, producing the enormous sum 
of one hundred thousand pounds sterling a year. 

Chilian Silver Mines.—The yield of 1853 was about 
twelve millions of dollars. 

The Czar’s Idea of Russia's Duty.—The Russian Court 
organ, in its number of 20th ult., contains the following 
paragraphs :—“ It is Russia’s holy duty to establish and 
consolidate the dominion of Christianity on the Bospho- 
rus. Finally, the Emperor, as (he strong rock and defender 
of Europe, has to fulfil the lofty mission of consolidating 
European conservatism.” To obtain this object, Rus- 


| sia must carry on an obstinate war, which will break 


down England’s avarice, and unconditionally terminate 
Turkish misrule.” 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the boarding-school at 
West-Town, will meet there, on Fourth-day the 6th of 
next month, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 

The committee on admissions to meet at 8 o’clock 
the same morning, and the committee on instruction at 
74 o'clock the preceding evening. 

The visiting committee to assemble there on Seventh- 
day the 2nd of the month, and to spend Second and 
Third days of the following week in examination of the 
schools. Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Phila., Eleventh mo. 25th, 1854. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from C. Bracken, agt., O., for Ruth Conrow, 


EUROPE.—News from England to the 4th inst., and| Washington, has been informed that the interdict upon | 
+$2, vol. 27; from A. Battey, agt., Vt., for P. Gove, $2, 


lvol. 27, for D. F. Knowles, $2.25, vol. 28; from W. 


On the 25th, a|Light from San Juan arrived at New York with the|Foulke, agt., O., for Marvin Gifford, $2, vol. 26, for 


| Mahlon Patton, $2; from J. Churchill, Il., for Ed. Prich- 
ard, $2, vol. 26; from John F. Hull, agt., N. Y., for Geo, 
| Robinson, $2, vol. 27; from Mark Willits, agt., O., for 
| himself, John Hoyle, sen’r, James McGrew, John Hoyle, 
|jr., and A. McGrail, $2 each, vol. 28; from Isaac Cow- 
gill, O., $4, vols. 27 and 28; from Wilmon Bacon, per H. 
C. W., $4, vols. 27 and 28; from Thomas W. Miller, Pa., 
$5, to 48, vol. 26; from James Austin, agt., Nant., $36, 
for M. Gardner, P. Mitchell, M. 8S. Paddock, F. Arthur, 
J. Paddock, E. A. Easton, J. B. Swain, D. Ray, J. Boadle, 
| Ann Barney, Ed. Mitchell, Fras. B. House, Benj. Gard- 
ner, Jem. Austin, C. C. Hussey, J. Monroe, D. G. Hussy, 
|and Goram Hussy, $2 each, vol. 28. 





TEACHER WANTED. 
| <A well qualified Teacher to take charge, at the close 
of the present year, of the “Sheppard School” for 
Coloured Girls on Randolph street. Applications in 
| writing may be addressed to Edward Richie, Clerk of 
the Board of Trustees, No. 173 Vine street. 





Diep, at the residence of his parents at Pennsville, 
Morgan county, Ohio, on the Ist day of Eleventh mo. 
1854, Lewis W. Foutke, in the 25th year of his age; 
|a member of Pennsville Monthly Meeting. Although he 
was taken suddenly away, yet he appeared to be ready, 
|when the undeniable messenger came, and the large 
circle of friends who mourn his loss, are comforted in 
the belief, that he has exchanged a world of sorrow and 
affliction for an enduring inheritance of peace or joy. 

, on First-day, the 12th inst., Jann, eldest daugh- 
| ter of Ezra and Phebe Haines, of Rancocas, N. J., in the 
21st year of her age. It may be said truly of this dear 
child, that according to her measure, she had been en- 
| abled to bear the cross, and despise the shame—having 
| from very early life evidenced a desire, that her appear- 
ance and deportment might be consistent with the tes- 
|timonies of our religious Society, of which she consid- 
/ered it a great privilege to be a member, and often ex- 
|pressed her concern at the departure of her young 
| friends in these respects; it is our solacing belief, that 
her merciful Saviour has permitted her to enter one of 
| those mansions which He has prepared. 
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